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SPRING WOODLAND 


The exhibit showing a typical valley in south- 
western Pennsylvania early in May, pictured on the 
cover, was the gift of the Garden Club of Alle- 
gheny County to the Museum in 1928. 

Four main plant societies based on soil condi- 
tions are shown in the display. In the left fore- 
ground is a rocky outcrop with the soil scant, 
poor, and acid, and little or no forest mulch. 
Typical plants are Early Saxifrage, Stonecrop, 
Flowering Sedge, Fire Pink, and Columbine. 

On the steep valley slope on the right Red Oak 
is prominent, and the soil is fairly good. In May 
the Trillium association prevails, the most im- 
portant woe being the Large-flowered Trillium, 
which often finally turns pink. With it are often 
four color shades of the Trillium Erectum, also 
Wild Ginger, Toothwort, Wild Phlox, Mayapple, 
and many others of our distinctive spring flowers. 

In the center background isa little of theswampy 
flood plain. The soil is rich and deep, but swampy 
during the spring. Along the creek are Willows, 
Alders, and Sycamores; characteristic are the 
Skunk Cabbage and Marsh Marigold; and on 
slightly drier soil where the White Elm usually 
grows are Mertensia and Sessile Trillium. 

In the center foreground may be seen the mature 
flood plain with a rich, well-drained soil, support- 
ing the most adv anced type of our forest associa- 
tions, dominated by Beech and Sugar Maple trees. 
Here, in spring, is a carpet of Spring Beauty, with 
Erythronium, or Dog-tooth Violet, Wild Phlox, 
and various other common spring wild flowers. 

The original plan was for a conservation ex- 
hibit showing woods left cluttered after a picnic. 
However this was changed so that the display was 
an untouched woodland. A miniature case was set 
at each side, one showing the same scene after 
careless picnickers had left, and the other, the 
scene after a fire. The smaller cases have since been 
discarded. The dogwood blossoms in the display 
had been made of beeswax, and since the case stood 
in the southwestern corner of the Museum, the 
heat of August sunshine melted the white bracts. 
Botany Hall was remodeled in 1942 and at that 
time the dogwood blossoms, the background, and 
several other features of the exhibit were newly 
made by Ottmar F. and Hanne von Fuehrer. 

—O. E. J. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forbes STREET 
Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.M., weekdays 

2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


Carnegie Institute Broadcasts 
Tuesdays at 6:45 p.m., from weak 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
Lithographs by Benjamin Kopman, 
the gift of George D. Thompson 
—through June 1 
<< De 
Paintings from the Permanent Collection 
of Carnegie Institute 
—-through June 15 
*<@ D 
Lawrence B. Saint Collection 
of Drawings of Stained Glass Windows 
in England and France 
—through June 15 
<< D 
Twentieth annual 
National High School Art Exhibition 
presented by Scholastic. 
May 11—June 1 


MUSEUM 
Mountain Caribou, 

a new habitat group in Mammal Hall 
collected by Lawrence C. Woods, Jr.; 
preparation sponsored by Richard K. Mellon. 
“<e De 
Pipes from Far Places 
collected by Robert L. Fisher. 
<< D 
The Collection of Lighting Devices 
presented by Mrs. Lilian I. Ball 
in memory of her husband, George L. Ball. 


<< De 
Nature Contest for Children 
Saturday, May 10 


MUSIC HALL 
Organ Recitals by Marshall Bidwell 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 
May 10 
Westminster College Singers 
Charles Seegal, Director 
May 24 
Organ Recital cancelled 
for Carnegie Tech Baccalaureate. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdavs 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundavs 
<< D 
May 16 
The Confederate States of America— 

an exhibit of documents, biographies, histories, 
photos of plantation homes and southern gardens. 
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BIGGEST ART SHOW ON EARTH! 


By Kart S. BoLANDER 
Director, Scholastic Art Awards 


HE National High School Art Ex- 
hibition, climax of the annual 
Scholastic Art Awards, will open in the 
galleries of the Department of Fine Arts 
on May 11. Once again Carnegie Insti- 
tute plays host to the youthful artists 
of the country. Students from Alaska to 
Panama, Maine to Hawaii will be 
awarded their share of the $13,000 in 
cash honors contributed by Scholastic 
Magazines, business firms, and friends of 
boys and girls. School principals, 
teachers, and pupils will be notified of 
the recipients of the sixty-five scholar- 
ships given by fifty-five leading uni- 
versities and art schools. The fourteen 
winners of the Ingersoll Art Calendar 
Awards, which will be reproduced in 
full color 300,000 times, and the 13 
Collier Magazine Awards, to be repro- 
duced in full color in the June issue of 
that magazine, will each receive $100. 
The quality of the work by these stu- 
dents in junior, senior, and 
technical high schools can 
best be described by the 
artists and art educators who 
judged the pieces: “I am 
amazed at the exceedingly 
high level of the work,” 
comments Frank Kleinholz, 
New York artist. “These 
young people display a re- 
markable amount of origin- 
ality.”” 

“It is the best show of 
student art I have ever seen,”’ 
says Dr. Andrew Ritchie, 
director of Albright Art Gal- 
lery in Buffalo.”’ 

It was in 1927 that Mau- 
rice R. Robinson and his 
associates of the Scholastic 
Magazine—now magazines 
—had the far-sighted vision 
that high-school art in these 
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United States could be creative and less 
plagiaristic. A competition was set up 
and has survived these twenty years 
with marked growth each succeeding 
year. 

Like all great cultural movements, 
although it was started, promoted, and 
financed by a few men ee it has 
been developed by literally hundreds of 
thousands. The progressive supervisors 
of art in cities large and small readily 
saw the great benefits to be derived from 
participation by their high-school stu- 
dents in such a national exhibition. 
During the first two of these twenty 
years the National Exhibition was held 
in the art-minded Kaufmann’s Depart- 
ment Store in Pittsburgh. When it be- 
came too large for the store auditorium, 
the Fine Arts galleries of Carnegie In- 
stitute were offered for the teen-agers’ 
future art home, a truly inspiring 
setting. 
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TEMPERA sy 
High School of Music and Art, New York City 


ANITA FISCHER 


Some of us have watched the magic 
growth of the awards for merited 
embryo artists’ efforts, until in 1947 it 
has become the largest art exhibition 
in the world with 120,000 entries. Ap- 
proximately 20,000 pieces survived 
earlier eliminations, and from these 
some 1,500 have been chosen for final 
showing. Pieces were submitted in nine- 
teen different classifications ranging 
from oils, water colors, and sculpture, 
to fashion illustration and advertising 
art. Within theseclassifications are three 
groupings of students according to their 
grade and how much art instruction 
they receive, The youngest students 
from the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades delighted the judges with the 
freshness of their approach and the 
lively imagination they displayed in 
their work. 

Analyzing the reasons for the direct- 
ness of approach found in almost all 
the paintings, Robert Gwathmey, New 
York artist and one of the members of 
the pictorial arts jury, commented: 
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“The average student begins with a 
very fresh point of view. When he’s 
young he paints very directly what he 
sees. Then later he becomes self-con- 
scious and starts to paint like other 
painters he admires. Then still later he 
gets back to the freshness and directness 
of his early youth. This is the evolution 
of an artist.” 

A twentieth anniversary dinner was 
given in honor of the jurors after the 
judging was completed. William Frew, 
president of Carnegie Institute, spoke 
at the dinner about the strengthening of 
international cultural ties through the 
exchange of art. He pointed out that an 
exchange of student art would have an 
extremely good effect on international 
understanding. It is far from inconceiv- 
able that Scholastic Awards might be- 
come an international program. This 
year student artists from Canada and 
United States territories participated. 

The National Scholastic Art Awards 
is an organization of American public, 
private, and parochial schools, art 
supervisors, teachers, and educators, 
established for the sole purpose of bet- 
tering and encouraging the fine arts. 
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Taylor Allderdice High School, 
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There are no dues or 
entry fees. The various 
states or educational 
centers within states 
have their regional 
chairmen. These persons 
constitute the govern- 
ing National Advisory 
Committee. They are 
leaders of art education 
in their locality. These 
chairmen appoint their 
regional advisory com- 
mittee consisting of art 
supervisors, art teach- 
efs, artists, art patrons, 
superintendents and 
principals of schools, 
and government officials 
such as governors, 
mayors, ae represent- 
ative of the store in which the regional 
preliminary awards showing is held. 
There were forty-three such co-spon- 
sored areas this year. 

This regional program was organized 
in 1940 for the purpose of giving teach- 
ers, students, and the public an op- 
portunity to view the best work in the 
respective areas. It is judged by an 
unbiased jury of art authorities chosen 
by the regional committee. 

Regional honors consist of gold 
achievement keys, from one to two 
hundred awarded in each area—a total 
of 5,650 throughout the United States 
this year. Winners of these keys have 
their work forwarded to Pittsburgh to 
compete for the national honors. 

Hundreds of high-school seniors sub- 
mitted portfolios of ten to twenty 
paintings for consideration for scholar- 
ships to leading art schools. A special 
scholarship jury examined these works 
and selected sixty-tiree scholarship 
winners. This jury was composed of 
Otto F. Ege, dean of the Cleveland 
School of Art; Dana P. Vaughn, dean 
of the Cooper Union Art School; and 
Dr. Royal B. Farnum, recently retired 
director of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. There were 434 applicants for 
these highest honors in scholarships. 
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MarGaret ANN HESKETT 


After these winners had been selected, 
individual paintings from all scholar- 
ship portfolios were examined, and 
many are among the award-winners in 
the exhibition. 

Other judges came to Pittsburgh from 
all sections of the country. Included 
among them were Boris Blai, dean of 
the School of Fine Arts at Temple 
University, Philadelphia; Frederic C. 
Clayter, School of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Donald M. 
Mattison, director of the Art School, 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis; 
Hubert Ropp, dean of the School of The 
Art Institute of Chicago; Frank Aretz, 
sculptor, and Helen Topp, of Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, both of 
Pittsburgh. 

Five city art directors served cn the 
preliminary jury which was actually a 
fourth elimination so that the final 
judges would not be overwhelmed by 
the number of paintings to choose from. 
They were Rosemary Beymer of Kansas 
City, Missouri, who is chairman of the 
Scholastic Art Awards National Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Grace Sands Smith, Hous- 
ton; Mrs. Cordelia M. Perkins, Phoenix; 
Marguerite Marquart, Newark; and 
Harry E. Wood, Indianapolis. 

The design and fabric . jury 













included Mrs. Morgan Fauth, 
designer, of Madeleine Jr., 
for David Crystal Fashions, 
Inc., and Rose Kay, textile 
designer, of New York City. 
Guy E. Fry of Gra 
Rogers, Philadelphia 2 he 
tising agency, helped judge 
advertising art, and Cy 
Hungerford of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette served on the 
cartooning jury. 

To sum up the objective of 
this gigantic art program in 
the light of its leaders and 
judges who contribute their 
time and energy without re- 
muneration, it may be said 
to be threefold: first, to de- 
velop an art appreciation for 
teachers and their students 
in our secondary schools that 
shows honesty of vision, in- 
ventiveness of approach, and unbiased 
interest in isms and techniques; second, 
to select the talented few who have 
exceptional ability and save them for 
the good of the nation by awarding 
each a scholarship for further study; 
and third, to discover and encourage a 
larger number of gifted amateur crafts- 
men who will in turn become admiring 
supporters of the chosen few profes- 
sional artists. 
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BRACELET (top) sy KENNETH METZGAR 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 


IN AND BRACELET sy Estec_te Kopner 


Detroit, Michigan 


MADREIANE MIZER 


TECH COMMENCEMENT 


fe saotior sate talks will be given to 
the graduates by three faculty mem- 
bers at Carnegie Tech this spring in- 
stead of the usual commencement 
address. The speakers will be Webster 
N. Jones, director of the College of 
Engineering and Science; B. Kenneth 
Johnstone, director of the College of 
Fine Arts; and Edith M. Winchester, 
assistant director of Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College. The exercises will be 
held at 3:00 p.m., in Syria Mosque, 
May 25. 

The baccalaureate service will be held 
the preceding evening in Carnegie 
Music Hall with the Right Reverend 
Austin Pardue as speaker. 

Degrees will be awarded to 528 young 
men and women, the majority studying 
under the GI Bill of Rights. The Col- 
lege of Engineering and Science gradu- 
ates 294; Fine Arts, 109; Margaret 
Morrison, 97; and Carnegie Library 
School, 28. 

A summer semester will be given in 
the Engineering School, and in October 
Tech returns to the prewar basis of two 
semesters each year. 
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THE PRINTER AND THE PUBLISHER 
AS CRAFTSMEN 


By Eart ScHenck Miers 
Director, Rutgers University Press 


THERE is a story 
about an absent- 
minded professor 
who dreamed he 
was lecturing to 
a class, and, on 
awakening, dis- 
covered it was so. 
Those of us who 
go into printing 
and publishing 
not infrequently 
become the vic- 
tims of a similar dream. In optimistic 
moments we see ourselves not as slaves 
of a technological tyranny, not as the 
regimented hirelings of the time clock, 
not as the self-deluded purveyors of 
corn-fed trash in dandified dust jackets, 
but as craftsmen. 

It is a bewitching, an entrancing 
dream, for in printing and publishing 
the mere mention of the word “‘crafts- 
man’ conjures up into the mind the 
immortal images of Gutenberg printing 
his 36-line Bible, of Aldus and Erasmus 
working side by side in the same print- 
ing house although scarcely able to 
tolerate one another at the same board- 
ing table, and of a procession of other 
equally great men from Caslon and 
Baskerville and Bell and Bodoni down 
through the centuries to our own genera- 
tion and such master craftsmen as 
Updike and Rollins, Bruce Rogers and 
the Grabhorns. When we contemplate 
the lasting contributions to culture 
which have been made by these crafts- 
men, it is little wonder if we are some- 
what abashed at the audacity of our 
own conceit in seeking to establish 
spiritual kinship with them. But should 
we be? Is it possible perhaps to awaken 
from these oo to discover that the 
vision all the time has been the reality? 


I, for one, believe that it is possible. 

It is not my purpose in these remarks 
to discourse upon the techniques either 
of printing or of publishing. On the 
faculty of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology you can find teachers more 
gifted than I to instruct you in type- 
setting, presswork, papermaking, typo- 
graphic design, engraving, calligraphy, 
and other endeavors associated with the 
graphic arts. Nor would I for a moment 
deny that the acquisition of such tech- 
nical proficiencies is an indispensable 
ingredient of true craftsmanship. But I 
do hold that the mastering of these 
techniques is but one ingredient. If you 
would truly belong to the rich tradi- 
tion of your calling—if you would 
someday awaken from your dreams to 
find actuality equally rewarding—then 
you must be cael as well in the 
attitudes of true craftsmanship. 

It is not enough—it has never been 
enough—merely for a man or a woman 
to learn how to use his hands or his 
eyes or his other sensory organs to his 
advantage; it is not enough—it has 
never been enough—merely to condi- 
tion the mind to routine patterns of 
social or industrial behavior. One must 
temper as well the spirit of the true 
craftsman so that he is not afraid of the 
adventure which is his work. In the 
end, the techniques which the true 
craftsman acquires become simply the 
tools with which he builds day by day 
the edifice of his own eternal soul, for 
what this man believes in he will do, 
and what this man does he is. 

Those who argue that in printi 
in publishing or in any other field of 
education it is sufficient to give a man 
or a woman a training in techniques and 
nothing more must accept the blunt 
truth that their brand of education is 
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most effective with morons. You can 
teach a moron to do mechanical things 
perfectly and happily. But for others of 
us, and certainly for those of us who 
would be craftsmen in the real meaning 
of the term, there must be something 
added to the mechanics of existence if 
we are to gain any essential self-fulfill- 
ment in our work. We must come face 
to face with the reality of what on the 
morrow will permit an educated man or 
woman to remain content with today’s 
enterprises. Specifically we must ac- 
knowledge the homely fact that we be- 
long to a society of free men, that, deny 
it or not, idealism can still stir our 
hearts even if it is not always so quick 
to stimulate our reflexes or to motivate 
our mental calculations. The man who, 
in his daily endeavors, does not dis- 
charge to his own satisfaction the 
intellectual and moral responsibilities, 
of his craft has never possessed a craft; 
and is better served for being so en- 
lightened. 

If these remarks seem to carry the too 
pretty ring of impractical theorizing, 
then let us subject them to the hard- 
headed pragmatism of the world in 
which we live. Let us admit that print- 
ing is a business and that publishing is a 
business. Let us admit that in our kind 
of society invested capital must earn a 
fair profit or disappear. Let us admit 
that industry is competitive, that 
corners must be cut in production, that 
any kind of saeiieatin: must find a 
market to have lasting value. Let us 
even admit that in 1947 there are few of 
us, no matter how dearly we love na- 
ture, who like Thoreau can find a Wal- 
den where we can live for twenty-seven 
dollars a year. 

But at the same time let us keep a 
level head. Perhaps life is real and hard 
and earnest—but life goes on. And it 
goes on mostly in terms of people and of 
ideas. The person easily overwhelmed 
in spirit by the exigencies of bread- 
winning is a person who never has 
understood that the creative force of 
nature underlies all man-made _phe- 
nomena—commerce not excepted. It is 


not the better mousetrap that brings the 
multitude into the wilderness; it is the 
man daring to make the trap, this man 
dignifying all men by identifying him- 
self with the creative force, who is the 
irresistible attraction. Place this man in 
any setting—in a factory or in a wilder- 
Ness Of ON a university campus—and as 
long as he has the courage and the de- 
termination to retain his integrity as a 
craftsman he will survive, for he i 
communicating to his fellow man in a 
universal language. 

It is the unbending staunchness of the 
man who is a genuine craftsman that in 
the end wins the respect of our minds 
and the affection of our hearts. In every 
age, modern or ancient, it has been the 
weakness of the dilettante and the 
bluffer to hide behind expediency and 
compromise; and in every age, modern 
or ancient, it has been the salvation of 
the craftsman to accept circumstances as 
he finds them and then to go on about 
his mission with an unblurred vision 
and an undaunted spirit. 

I daresay a few of you at least have 
heard of Richard Ellis, whose Georgian 
Press in Westport, Connecticut, failed 
during the last depression when the 
handsomely printed limited edition no 
longer could attract a sufficient number 
of patrons. Richard left his dearly loved 
private press to accept a position in a 
large book-manufacturing plant. In this 
new environment there was no tradition 
ef fine craftsmanship, but simply a pro- 
duction schedule that demanded the 
machines of the plant to turn out 25,000 
books a day. Richard knew little about 
big-edition printing, and what he was 
to learn soon saddened him. The work, 
for want of a better word, was slapped 
through—day after dav. Patiently 
Richard Ellis selected a small group of 
compositors and pressmen and talked 
to them about printing as a craft. Here, 
there, he awakened a man's pride. His 
teaching spread and intime the majority 
of the men in the plant were listening to 
what Richard said—mostly this one 
thing over and over: Make the machine 
serve the craftsman in you. Some 
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Mr. Miers delivered this address before the 
| department of printing of Carnegie Institute of 
| Technology in February and has since revisited 

the campus several times. He is the author of 
a number of books, among them Composing 
Sticks and Mortar Boards and Bookmaking and 
| Kindred Amenities. The Lincoln Reader, edited 
by Paul M. Angle, a Rutgers University Press 
publication, was chosen as Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection for February, an event that auto- 
matically increased its press run from the 
original 25,000 to 500,000 copics. ; 

The keynote of ten years of successful pub- 
| lishing at Rutgers rests in the policy whereby 
| the Press plans books, then seeks authors. 

Under this type of management, coupled with 
a creative and realistic editorial policy, Rutgers 
has been making giant strides in the University 
Press field in spite of its comparative youth. 


months ago I watched Richard examine 
the first sheets of a book scheduled for 
a 500,000 run. The presswork was far 
above commercial printing—a rich, 
deep black impression of ink on paper. 
The typography was distinguished, the 
whole concept of the book excellent. 
The man who had been a craftsman at 
Westport had won in his new environ- 
ment. 

If there is one rule that must be 
learned by the craftsman until it can 
never be forgotten, it is a rule best 
learned from a demonstration of how 
technique and attitude, successfully 
joined, make an invincible pair. Un- 
doubtedly the name of Carl Rollins is 
familiar to many of you, for through 
his work at Yale and elsewhere Carl 
Rollins long has been one of the giants 
in printing and publishing. I remember 
one day in New Haven at luncheon Carl 
was more excited than ever I had seen 
him. ““By Jove,”’ he said, “I have a 
commission at last that is really a chal- 
lenge!’’ You could feel the man’s ir- 
repressible zest for the task before him; 
there was in his face that thinly sup- 
pressed preoccupation of a man en- 
grossed in a fascinating problem. You 
may suspect that Carl Rollins was 
dreaming of designing an exquisite 
edition of some deeply treasured book or 
of printing some great document to 
hang for centuries in the halls of our 
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National Archives, but I can assure you 
his commission had nothing to do with 
either of these assignments. That day 
Carl Rollins had been asked to design a 
new timetable for the New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and a job that to the 
printing drudge would have been one of 
the lackluster routines of the day be- 
came to the craftsman one of the rich 
opportunities of a lifetime! 

These two men, I think, illustrate 
several of the cardinal requisites of the 
good craftsman. Each possesses within 
himself a capacity to adapt his skill to 
the work in hand, making detail his 
servant and not his master, proud not 
of himself but of his craft, and winning 
in the end a recompense measured in 
terms of contentment where only drab- 
ness might have existed for the un- 
imaginative hack at the trade. The 
craftsman’s essential nature is com- 
pounded of many qualities: surely of 
mental alertness, surely of a keen per- 
ception that refuses to accept the 
commonplace as either inevitable or 
necessary, surely of an enthusiasm and 
a faith not easily daunted by adversity, 
surely of an intellectual humbleness and 
honor that bids him to sustain the noble 
tradition of his calling. And, perhaps 
most important, he is a person of broad 
educational experience, for if he is to 
be a person of unlimited vision, then he 
must be as well a person of unlimited 
interest. His intellectual curiosity must 
remain throughout his life the well- 
spring of his energy and of his en- 
thusiasm. As Hawthorne said, human 
nature—and one could add the human 
intellect—will not flourish, any more 
than a potato if it be planted and re- 
planted for too long a series of genera- 
tions in the same worn-out soil. 

The printer or the publisher who 
would be a craftsman true to the finest 
tradition of his calling cannot rule out 
of his thinking the moral and the in- 
tellectual responsibilities inherent in 
his labors. At base he may be a tech- 
nician, but in effect he is a social force. 
The mere impression of type upon paper 
is so simple an operation of mechanics 





that we not infrequently forget how 
great is this power that lies behind the 
pushing of a button. And yet the throb 
of a printing press is nothing less than 
the audible pulse-beat of our living cul- 
ture. In the years to come it may be pos- 
sible through atomic energy to impel a 
freight train across the continent for 
thirty cents or a ship across the ocean 
for a dollar ninety-eight, but today at 
almost as little cost it is possible 
through the power of the printing press 
to impel a thought around the world, 
and it is well to remember that it is as 
much by thought as by ships or guns 
or ingots of gold that civilizations rise 
and fall. In printing and publishing the 
craftsman has the right—indeed, he is 
charged with the moral and intellectual 
obligation—of asking himself: ‘What 
is the purpose of this task in which I 
am engaged?” It is for him to decide, 
by his own standards of integrity, 
whether the task is worthy of his skill 
and his principle, and if the task is such 
that he is deprived of his sense of sincere 
craftsmanship in the end which it 
achieves, then he cannot quit the enter- 
prise too quickly. I think it of sig- 
nificance that a book-manufacturing 
plant in a neighboring southern state 
not long ago refused to set type on a 
manuscript by Senator Bilbo of Mis- 
sissippi because on careful scrutiny 
there were statements in the manu- 
script that allegedly fomented class and 
racial intolerances. Updike at his fa- 
mous Merrymount Press in Boston never 
accepted any commission in which he 
could not believe, and Blumenthal at 
his equally famous Spiral Press in New 
York exercises the same intellectual dis- 
crimination. Here, I believe, is an ex- 
ample of the finest flowering of crafts- 
manship—craftsmanship based on a 
gentleman's code of honor and honesty. 

I have had the temerity—or would 
the more appropriate word be imperti- 
hence—to impose upon your gracious- 
ness because this is a thesis in which I 
believe deeply. Both printing and pub- 
lishing ae badly need craftsmen. 
Actually the need is critical, for both 
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printing and publishing in my opinion 
are approaching periods of tremendous 
change. At no time in modern history 
have people everywhere longed more 
desperately for an enlightened under- 
standing of the world around them. In 
a very real sense history has repeated 
itself, and perhaps we stand on the 
brink of an era as climactic as that of 
the Fifteenth Century, when printing 
and publishing as we know them today 
were born. Then, as now, the emergence 
of the printer- -ctaftsman as a force in 
shaping the social history of the world 
was not an isolated phenomenon. 
Gutenberg could perform his monv- 
mental work at Mainz only because the 
widening of the rutted roads had 
brought men closer in distance and in 
understanding, the discovery of gold in 
the Black Forest had created an abund- 
ance of wealth and with it a greater 
abundance of leisure time, and the in- 
tellectual awakening of the Reforma- 
tion was upon the land. Surely no in- 
formed person can deny that at the 
moment impulses equally revolutionary 
in their ultimate impact have been set 
at large. Such everyday terms as nuclear 
physics, the United Nations, the 
brotherhood of men, the spiritual re- 
vival of the humanities are not the 
clichés our ears make of them, but 
actually part of the dynamics of a new 
world struggling to be born out of the 
tears of war and greed and cultural 
isolation. Never in history, recorded or 
unrecorded, have men been able to draw 
closer together without the thought of 
the world’s being changed forever by 
that occurrence. The intellectual con- 
victions by which men lived after 
World War I are not entirely the in- 
tellectual standards by which they live 
after World War II; clearly, irresistibly, 
within our own generation the marks of 
an intellectual revolution are there. 
And so I say the craft of the printer 
and the publisher has come upon a time 
when its importance is growing almost 
day by day. Technologically we talk of 
methods by which more books can be 
produced at smaller and smaller cost to 
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the consumer. We search for a plastic 
that can be both an adhesive and a cover 
in the binding of a book. We plan in our 
minds the printing apparatus of the 
fyture—a machine that will make paper 
on one end and deliver books printed, 
bound, and packaged on the other, in 
one continuous, economical operation. 
But our first need, our indispensable 
need, is not technological but intel- 
lectual and spiritual. Give to printing 
and to publishing men and women of the 
broad enlightenment of the true crafts- 
man—men and women who govern the 
work of their minds by their hearts and 
the work of their hands by both—and 
we will be worthy of the challenges 
which the forward march of civiliza- 
tion is certain to impose. Give to print- 
ing and to publishing men and women 
who dare to believe in the sanctity and 
the dignity of their calling so that they 
dare to work as they dare to live by the 
high standards of their consciences— 
give us, in brief, craftsmen properly 
trained both in attitude and in tech- 
nique—and the golden years are still 
ahead for all of us. 
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OUT OF DOORS 


M* y is the 
‘“queen of 
blossoms.’ In 
field and forest 
and in many a 
city garden and 
park Nature now 
puts on the 
greatest flower 
show of the year. 
Many of our 
spring wild 
flowers and many of the exotics of our 
gardens and parks are natives of wood- 
lands, and to get sufficient light they 
must flower ielico-tions’s leafy shadows 
fall. 

The Flowering Dogwood might well 
be our emblem of May. From Florida 
to Maine and from Texas to Minnesota 
the beautiful white sprays of this small 
tree are to be seen. In parks and often 
along city streets, as an understory 
among the pines in the Carolinas, or 
from the distance like snow-fields in 
clearings on our own Pennsylvania 
hills, it is one of our most glorious 
spring flowers. 

April’s showers and sunshine cause 
the large urnlike buds of the dogwood 
to swell. The gray bracts which so 
securely enclosed the small flower buds 
during the winter gradually unfold and 
take the form of four large white petals, 
exposing to view the central cluster of 
small yellowish flowers. In the figure 
shown above only the central flower is 
open, the others are still in bud. The 
lower parts of the large petal-like 
bracts expand more rapidly, leaving a 
notch and a blemish at the tip, which 
only adds to their beauty. The ap- 
parent ‘‘flower’’ of the Flowering Dog- 
wood is thus a cluster of small, incon- 
spicuous, yellowish flowers surrounded 
by four large petal-like bracts, and thus 
resembling a single, four-petaled flower, 
it must appear as such to the visiting 
bees and beelike flies. It is a flower 
mimic—a beautiful deceiver of both 
insect and man. —O. E. J. 
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LITHOGRAPHS BY BENJAMIN KOPMAN 


Two series of lithographs by Benja- 
4a min Kopman are on exhibition at 
the Carnegie Institute until June 1. One 
series of ten is in black and white, and 
the other of the 
same subjects is 
colored with water 
color by the artist. 
The twenty litho- 
gtaphs were pre- 
sented to Carnegie 
Institute by George 
D. Thompson, of 
whom Benjamin 
Kopman once said, 
“After all, he 
‘saw’ me long ago 
and did much to 
make others ‘see’ 
me too.’’ All the 
prints are first 
proofs in an edi- 
tion of twenty or 
twenty-five and 
were made in 1945. 

Benjamin Kop- 
man is represented 
in the permanent 
collection of paintings by the canvas 
Nazi Occupation, which was acquired 
through the Patrons Art Fund in 1944. 
Carnegie Institute also owns an ink 
wash drawing by Kopman, Against the 
Wall, which was the gift of Mr. Thomp- 
son. The artist was represented in the 
1920 International, in the 1938, and 
again in the 1939, as well as in the 
Survey of American Painting in 1940 
and the series of Painting in the United 
States, 1943-46. Representation in such 
exhibitions, together with his prints 
and water colors, is evidence that 
Benjamin Kopman is a versatile artist 
and works in various mediums, as any 
artist should, but it does not disclose 
that he is a poet. His friend Mr. Thomp- 
son says, ‘Shy and retiring by nature, 
he shuns the outer world, spending six- 
teen to twenty hours of the day paint- 
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ing or writing verse.’’ It may be ob- 
served from the subjects of the litho- 
graphs that the artist rails against 
snobbery, injustice, the petty vanities 
of human beings, 
particularly mili- 
tarists, and in his 
paintings he often 
shrieks to the 
heavens his mes- 
sage in flaming 
colors. Perhaps when 
topics and colors 
exhaust his indig- 
nation, he turns to 
verse for relief. 

Each pair of 
lithographic sub- 
jects is hung side 
by side to invite 
comparison be- 
tween the effec- 
tiveness of black 
and white as op- 
posed to color. 
Some gain with 
use of color, but 
most of them carry 
their intent more potently in black and 
white, and that is because Benjamin 
Kopman is so proficient in simple litho- 
gtaphy. However his Amateur Painters 
is enriched by the water color, not only 
because of the subject matter, but also 
because the color enhances the scene. 
This is true, too, of In the Art Gallery, 
Self-admiration, and Success. Kopman 
uses water color on one set of litho- 
graphs, not as a tour de force, but be- 
cause he is an experimenter and innova- 
tor and has no patience with conven- 
tional means. And, then again, these 
black and white lithographs and the 
tinted ones may have served as studies 
for his paintings, The Scholar, Musician, 
Amateur Painters, and others which ap- 
peared in his exhibition at the ACA 
Gallery in 1945. 

Benjamin Kopman uses the litho- 
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graphic crayon in a Manner similar to 
his use of his paintbrushes. His stroke 
with the crayon is broad, as in Doctor 
and Patient and The Organist, and, as in 
his paintings he leaves the mark of the 
brush upon the pigment, so in his 
lithographs the wide sweep of the 
crayon is disclosed on the paper, and 
that is the way an artist as straightfor- 
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ward and honest as Kopman would 
wish it. He has a love for lithography 
because in it, it is the drawing itself, 
just as he made it, unchanged, that is 
multiplied by the press. It is the one 
method of print-making which responds 
absolutely to the artist's personal touch, 
and certainly that is the way Benjamin 
Kopman would have it.—J. O'C., Jr. 


ASIATIC BUTTERFLIES IN MANHATTAN 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 
Director Emeritus, Carnegie Museum 


itH the present range of my ac- 
W tivities limited by my state of 
health, an occasional trip by motorcar 
to New York City from “Hidden Hol- 
low’’ on Long Island, where I reside in 
my retirement, is about the utmost I 
can afford in expeditions and explora- 
tions. Journeys to Central Asia in pur- 
suit of butterflies are definitely a matter 
of the past. 

It was somewhat of a surprise, there- 
fore, to secure recently, during such a 
restricted enterprise, a few most de- 
sirable Central Asiatic butterflies. Of 
all places, on the corner of Madison 
Avenue and 28th Street—in the “‘But- 
terfly Store’’—I was fortunate enough 
to acquire for the Carnegie Museum a 
pair of a rare form of the genus Parnas- 
sius found in remote regions of north- 
eastern Tibet. 

This particular genus of butterfly has 
always been among my special favorites, 
and my former collection in Russia 
contained over 10,000 specimens cover- 
ing almost all the kinds known then 
in this clan of alpine insects. The col- 
lection of Parnassius assembled by me 
later in this country, with an almost 
complete representation of the species 
in the genus, and the largest of its kind 
in the United States, was presented by 
me to the Carnegie Museum not long 
before I relinquished the directorship. 

Since then it has been my special en- 
deavor to bring about the acquisition 
for our institution of the truly marvel- 
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PARNASSIUS SIMO KOZLOVI (Top) 
PAIR OF PARNASSIUS SIMO ANDREJI 
PARNASSIUS PRZEWALSKII 


ous collection of Parnassius assembled 
by a fellow entomologist Curt Eisner, 
originally of Germany and now residing 
in Holland, where he was forced to take 
refuge during the Hitlerian regime and 
the War. This immense collection of 
Parnassius, by far the largest and most 
complete in the world, exceeds 30,000 
specimens and is particularly rich in 
forms from Central Asia, the main 
home of this group. During my visit 
with Eisner in 1930 in the suburbs of 
Berlin, he showed me a Parnassius re- 
puted to be the rare Tibetan race 
kozlovi of the species simo inhabiting 
Ladakh and adjacent lands. This sub- 
species kozlovi was described by my late 
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friend Serge Alpheraky, in honor of the 
renowned Russian traveler Colonel Peter 


Kozlov, who discovered it on the 
mountain range of Burkhan Buddha, in 
one of the least accessible regions of 
northeastern Tibet. I might incidentally 
mention that it was Colonel Kozlov 
who promised in old times to obtain for 
me the celebrated Parnassius przewalskii 
from the same range and described by the 
same author, which had been the only 
species missing in my former collection. 
As Eisner showed me his prize piece | 
immediately recognized that it was not 
the true koz/ov? but a close and unknown 
race deserving a new name. My host 
announced on the spot that he would 
describe it and would gladly name it 
after me. He did it by using my first 
given name in German transcription, 
since my last name had been already 
used by an Italian entomologist in 
naming another Parnassius of the same 
general group. Thus Parnassius simo 
subspecies andreji came into being. 

Proceeding with the story of my New 
York trip, great was my surprise when 
my casual inspection of the Butterfly 
Shop disclosed among a few other 
Asiatic stragglers a pair of Parnassius 
andreji which I naturally hastened to 
include in my purchase. The pair bore 
the erroneous label of koz/ovi as a sign 
that it was marked so prior to the estab- 
lishment of its true systematic identity. 

Thus my short trip from Long Island 
to the mid-city section of New York 
netted for me a choice Asiatic butterfly 
that was named after me by my en- 
tomological colleague as a correction to 
the false application of a name given by 
another friend of mine—one of the 
dearest I have had in my life—in com- 
memoration of still another friend who 
has been largely my inspiration in my 
past Asiatic exploits! All these names, 
covering extensive entomological 
chronicles and personal associations, 
were thus condensed in the labels on 
this pair of insects. 

Never before did this ‘‘One World”’ of 
ours seem to me so peculiarly small and 
interwoven, at least in an entomologi- 
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cal sense. There should be nothing 
strange, however, in stumbling onto 
Asiatic finds in our eastern metropolis, 
when during the UN sessions in our 
vicinity on Long Island such places as 
Azerbaijan, Sinkiang, and Outer Mon- 
golia were familiar daily topics. Geo- 
gtaphical remoteness is mere fiction of 
the past, and there is no reason why 
New York should not become a good 
hunting ground for winged inhabitants 
of the land of the Lamas. 

At present this pair of Tibetan but- 
terflies is securely preserved in the 
drawers of the entomological section of 
the Carnegie Museum, under guardian- 
ship of Dr. Walter R. Sweadner. 


«+ TREASURE CHEST » » 


The origins of the Chinese written language 
are lost in obscurity, but valuable source ma- 
terial which so far has been investigated to 
only a small extent by scholars, is in the pos- 
session of the Carnegie Museum. 

This is in the form of 438 oracle fragments, 
208 of them bone and 230 tortoise shell, bearing 
rude inscriptions. They are believed to have 
come from Yin Hsu, the site of the latter 
capital of the Shang Kingdom, at the village of 
Hsiao Tun near Anyang, Honan province, and 
to have been inscribed during the Yin or 
Shang dynasty, sometime in the period ..c. 
1100-2000. They were acquired in 1909 from 
| Rev. Frank H. Chalfant, for nineteen years a 
missionary in Shantung, China, who with 
Samuel Couling bought them from antiquary 
| dealers at Weihsien, Shantung. 

The pieces of oracle stone at Carnegie are part 
of the Couling-Chalfant collection of 1687 
inscribed fragments of mammal bone, plas- 
trons, and an antler, that is owned by four 
different museums, the others being the Royal 
Scottish Museum at Edinburgh, the British 
Museum at London, and a few at the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. 

Mr. Chalfant was the first western student 
| of Chinese paleography to recognize and 
utilize the old script on oracular bone and shell 
for research into ancient Chinese pictographic 
| writing. He introduced the study to the west- 
ern world in his monograph, Early Chinese 
Writing, published as a Carnegie Museum 
Memoir in 1906. Mr. Chalfant continued his 
work but further publication was delayed 
until after his death when, in 1935, a book of 
facsimile drawings of the pieces was published 
in Shanghai by Roswell S. Britton, assisted in 
part by Carnegie Museum support. 
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PIPES FROM FAR PLACES 


By James L. SwWAUGER 
Custodian, Section of Archeology and Ethnology, Carnegie Museum 


ne custom of smoking, particularly 
aa. smoking, is in vogue every- 
where in the world. Men, and women 
too, puff contentedly at their pipes in 
Africa and Siberia, 
in Australia and 
Finland, in Brazil 
and Korea, in Tur- 
key and Alaska. 
Their pipes are 
made of many ma- 
terials—clay, stone, 
wood, animal 
horns, copper, 
ivory, bird bones. 
They are of many 
shapes—straight, 
elbowed, curved; 
and many sizes— 
three-foot tubes 
with tiny silver 
bowls, four-inch 
metal tubes, hook- 
ahs a yard high. 
Sometimes they are 
of one piece, sometimes of two or three, 
sometimes of thirty. Some stems are 
made to be clamped between the teeth, 
some to be applied to the lips, some 
wide enough to have the whole mouth 
placed inside them. Their diversity is 
amazing to the uninitiated; their his- 
tory, inextricably entwined with that of 
tobacco, even more so. 

Tobacco is native to the western 
hemisphere. Here it was first smoked by 
the Mayas about two thousand years 
ago, and from here the plant and its 
complement, the pipe, set out to con- 
quer the world. Columbus undoubtedly 
knew about it, but it remained for his 
successors to bring it to Europe. By 1555 
the Portuguese and the Spaniards had 
tobacco plantations in the Caribbeans 
and Brazil, but their interest in tobacco 
was medicinal, and what little smoking 
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they did had slight effect on Europe as a 
whole. Sir John Hawkins in 1565 
brought tobacco and pipes to England, 
and by 1750 smoking was common in 


that country. 
With the Thirty 
Years War and 


the intermingling 
of soldiers from 
many nations, the 
custom spread 
rapidly through- 
out Europe. 
Tobacco and 
pipes, meanwhile, 
followed the trade 
routes to the rest 
of the world. The 
Portuguese took 
them to Abyssinia, 
Arabia, the west- 
ernshore of Africa, 
India, and Japan; 
the Spanish to 
Chile, Argentina, 
Paraguay, and the Philippines; the Dutch 
to South Africa and the Malay Archi- 
pelago; and the English to Holland, Tur- 
key, Russia, Italy, Germany, Australia, 
New Zealand, and North Africa. From 
the seaboards of the Levant, Africa, and 
Asia, camel caravans and donkey trains 
wound into the interiors carrying with 
them tobacco and pipes, until from Brazil 
to the last outpost of Asiatic Russia on 
the Bering Sea, people were smoking. 
All this in just a little over a hundred 
years fromColumbus’ discovery of America. 
But the journey was not yet done, 
for across the Bering Straits lived 
Eskimos and Indians who did not 
smoke; the contacts of these people with 
the bulk of the continent of North 
America were sketchy, but they did 
trade with the Chuckchis of Siberia, 
and so the Chuckchis brought tobacco 


about 1760 
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to them. Thus tobacco was finally 
brought back to the country of its origin 
after a global journey. 

An interesting subject—pipes, their 
types and history—and particularly so 
to Robert L. Fisher of Coraopolis. Mr. 
Fisher began collecting pipes in a small 
way many years ago, but the project 
engrossed him more and more, and to- 
day his collection is quite large. Pipes 
from his collection, supplemented by 
some owned by the Carnegie Museum, 
have been placed on display on the third 
floor in Archeology and Ethnology. 

The purpose of the exhibit is two- 
fold: first, the display shows some of the 
many kinds of pipes in the world and 
illustrates the diversities of construc- 
tion, material, and shape; and, second, 
it shows as much as possible the paths 
taken by the custom as it spread over 
the world. To make this second point 
more clear, Mrs. Ruth A. Price of the 
Museum staff has prepared an illus- 
trated map of the world showing the 
early aa routes and the dates of 
introduction of to- 
bacco at each con- 
tact point. 

Visitors are par- 
ticularly interested 
in the water pipes 
shown. The pur- 
pose of a water 
pipe is to cool the 
smoke by passing it 
through water be- 
fore it goes into the 
smoker's mouth. 
This requires a to- 
bacco tube on 
which the burning 
tobacco is placed 

eading into the 
cavity of the pipe, 
a stem or hole open- 
ing into the cavity 
but not in direct 
contact with the 
tobacco tube, and a_i» 
water chamber 
which is, usually, 


lower left. Top left, 
and at its right, two fr« 
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the left, an Austrian pi 
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the pipe cavity. A pull on the stem 
creates a vacuum in the cavity; smoke 
from the tobacco tube pours down into 
the cavity and into the water; the smoke 
bubbles up through the water and out 
the stem. 

The classic example of a water pipe 
is the Turkish hookah with a decorated 
glass bowl, a richly chased metal to- 
bacco tube, a snaky, leather-covered, 
flexible tube, and a bone mouthpiece. 
One of these is in the exhibit, but other 
kinds are shown. In Africa the Barotse 
of Northern Rhodesia take an antelope 
horn—our specimen uses a roan antelope 
—insert in it a tube of wood, top the 
tube with an earthern tobacco bowl, 
pour water into the horn, and the pipe 
is ready to be smoked. The stem? The 
mouth is applied to the open end of the 
horn, the base as it stood on the ante- 
lope’s head, and thus the bow] itself is 
the stem. In other parts of Africa a 
coconut is used for the bow], reeds for 
tobacco tube and stem. In Assam the 
coconut again is used as a bowl, a hol- 
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low piece of wood 
for a tobacco tube. 
Instead of using a 
stem the Assamese 
puncture the nut 
and apply their lips 
directly to this 
opening into the 
water bowl. The 
Chinese use some- 
what the same idea 
as the Barotse. They 
take a piece of bam- 
boo, use the base as 
a water bowl, bore 
a hole about half- 
way up the bamboo, 

insert at an angle 
another een 
tube whose top i 

splayed to form a 
tobacco bowl, and 
smoke from the 
upper end of the 
water tube. But be- 
ing Chinese they go 
further and make exquisite portable 
little water pipes of intricately worked 
metal and enamel. 

All this to make a cool smoke! The 
English tried it another way. They in- 
vented the famous ‘‘churchwarden,”’ a 
pipe of white clay a yard long—the dis- 
tance the smoke had to travel cooled it. 
This English churchwarden as well as 
its grandchildren the European ‘‘clays,”’ 
had at the base of its bow] a little pro- 
jection left by the mould, the “‘heel.”’ 
This ‘‘heel’’ crops up again and again 
as a cultural lag. In Africa the Xosa and 
Ponda carve pipes from wood—and 
faithfully they reproduce the ‘‘heels’’ 
of the European pipes. 

Some people don't like the effort re- 
ie to hold up a pipe. In Turkey was 

evised a pipe with an angled, flat- 
bottomed bowl so that the smoker 
could sit with the bow] flat on a table 
with his lips pressed against the hole 
in the amber mouthpiece, for here we 
have a pipe whose stem is not intended 
to be held in the mouth. A Mashaka- 
lumbwe of the Union of South Africa 


The five upper pipes were used by different 
at lower right came from Paraguay 
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Two 
United 


American Indian tribes. 


and the smallest, made in the 


States about 1800, is a metal copy of a European clay pipe. 


makes a pipe bowl in the shape of an 
animal head, adds legs and a three-foot 
stem, then sits relaxed, his back against 
a tree, comfortably puffing away, his 
pipe bowl three feet away from him 
standing on its own legs. 

Up in Siberia the Chuckchis have 
pipes shaped like boomerangs. Since it 
is obviously too hard to bore a curved 
tube, the Chuckchi bore several straight 
shafts so that the bore is a succession of 
intersecting straight tubes. The holes 
produced where the auger breaks through 
the tangent to its course are plugged 
with wood. Faced with the same prob- 
lem in making their magnificent pipes 
of reindeer horn, the Laplanders. solve 
it by sectioning the horn, boring the 
comparatively straight pieces resulting, 
then rejoining them. Some Eskimo split 
the pipestem lengthwise, scrape chan- 
nels in the two halves, then bind them 
together. 

The pipes described are a few in the 
new display; space does not permit a 
recounting of them all. But others are 
there, many others, and they'll be on 
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exhibit long enough to give everyone in 
the Pittsburgh district time to enjoy 
seeing them. 





A Laplander’s pipe of reindeer horn 


So They Say 


Dr. Frederick Dorian, associate professor 
of music at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, writing in the program notes for the 
April 5-6 concerts of The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Society: 

The music division of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh has among its 

rare possessions a facsimile copy of the 
manuscript of the Four Serious Songs of 
Johannes Brahms. The copy is a pho- 
tograph of the original in the posses- 
sion of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
in Vienna. The value of a study of this 
facsimile lies in the fact that it so fully 
reflects the spirit of the music. It be- 
trays indeed the composer's intent as no 
printed edition of the songs ever can. 
And it bears out what Robert Schu- 
mann, Brahms’ friend, poignantly 
stated: ““The music of certain com- 
posers resembles their handwriting: 
difficult to read, curious to look at, yet 
once you understand it, it is as though it 
could not be otherwise. The handwrit- 
ing belongs to the thought and the 
thought toe the character.”’ 

As we study the manuscript of the 
Four Serious Songs, we observe the utter 
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ANNALS OF THE 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
VOLUME XXX 

Art. 1—Todd, W. E. C. Studies in the Jacamars 
and Puff-Birds, p. 1-18. 18 cents. 

Art. 2—Miller, A. K., and Kummel, Bernhard. 
Some large straight Ordovician Cephalopods 
from Minnesota, p. 19-38, 4 pls. 35 cents. 

Art. 3—Drake, C. J., and Harris, H. M. South 
American Aradidae ( Hemiptera) in the Carnegie 
Museum, p. 39-43. 5 cents. 

Art. 4—Avinoff, A. Affinities of Phoebis rorata 
comstocki, a new Pierid butterfly from Jamaica, 
p- 45-56, 3 pls. 25 cents. 

Art. 5—Wetmore, Alexander. A new terrestrial 
vulture from the Upper Eocene deposits of 
Wyoming, p. 57-69, 5 pls. 35 cents. 

Art. 6—Netting, M. Graham. Another new Boa 
of the genus Epicrates from the Bahamas, p. 
71-76. 10 cents. 

Art. 7—Zangerl, Rainer, Brachyuranochampsa ever- 
solei, gen. et sp. nov., a new Crocodilian from 
the Washakie Eocene of Wyoming, p. 77-84, 3 
pls. 25 cents. 

Art. 8—Netting, M. Graham. The spineless soft- 
shelled Turtle, Amyda mutica (Le Sueur), in 
Pennsylvania p. 85-88. 5 cents. 


simplicity of the note text. The script 
avoids what is not absolutely essential. 
Among the bare necessities fixed in 
signs of notation are the marks of tempo 
and dynamics. The first bar, however, 
contains awarning:'' Semplice’’ (simple). 
The initial tempo instruction for the 
last song is scratched out. The vocal 
part in “‘O death’’ lacks directions for 
tonal intensity and phrasing. Every- 
where the tone play isinthe foreground. 
There is, as it were, no solo and accom- 
paniment. There is only a message which 
radiates the inner meaning of the art 
work. 

The manuscript is written trans- 
versely, the notepaper consisting of 
nine or ten staves. The last page bears 
the remark: ‘‘Wein, Mai '96.”’ 

The facsimile copy described by Dr. 
Dorian is part of a collection given to 
the Music Division of the Library in 
memory of Harry Lissfelt, the brother 
of J. Fred Lissfelt, Sun- Telegraph music 
critic, by his brothers and sister. 
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FRENCH PORTRAIT ENGRAVINGS 


By VirGcinia Lewis 
Department of Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh 


HE exhibition of fifty-six portrait 
tine by Robert Nanteuil 
(1623-78) and Jean Morin (1590-1650) 
on view on the balcony of the Hall of 
Sculpture at Carnegie Institute offers a 
splendid opportunity for studying the 
work of two artists of distinction in the 
French school of portrait engraving. 
Forty-one of the engravings are by 
Nanteuil and fifteen by Morin. It is an 
impressive review too of the elegant and 
courtly seventeenth century in France, a 
record of important personages in the 
activities and intrigues of one of the 
most fascinating periods in all history. 
These prints, in excellent impressions, 
are from the permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute. Thirty-eight of them 
are a recent gift of Edward Duff Balken 





ANTOINE VITRE 


Printer to King and Clergy 


Line Engraving by Jean Morin 
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and are a worthy addition to any print 
department. 

The French school of portrait en- 
gravers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries was an important phase 
in the history of prints and especially 
in the development of portraiture. It 
was the earliest enduring emphasis 
upon the portrait, beginning with 
Claude Mellan in 1625 and continuing 
uninterruptedly to the Revolution at 
the end of the eighteenth century. As 
a whole, it was a school of reproductive 
engravi j artist or 
craftsman after the design of another 
and as such, recreated the portrait 
paintings of France of the period. The 
work of men like Philippe de Cham- 
paigne in the seventeenth century and 
Hyacinthe Rigaud in the eighteenth 
century, emphasizing line and form, 
especially lends itself to reproduction 
through the precise medium of engrav- 
ing. 

But engravers of this school did not 
limit themselves to copying. They were 
often creative in their interpretation, 
frequently rearranging the design and 
giving considerable attention to the 
frame as a part of the composition. This 
emphasis upon the frame was perhaps 
the most obvious characteristic of the 
school. The size and shape were care- 
fully suited to the portrait and always, 
of course, the frame was properly sub- 
ordinated. Even the lettering and names 
are incorporated into the frame and 
made part of it. In general, the work of 
this school may be characterized as for- 
mal and dignified, conventional in the 
point of view and its presentation, pre- 
cise, detailed, and extraordinarily skill- 
ful in the technical execution of superb 
draftsmanship. Most of its engrav- 
ings have a liveliness of spirit which 
belies the rigidity of the medium. 








Jean Morin and Robert Nanteuil are 
outstanding exponents of this school, 
and an exhibition of their work such as 
this offers interesting comparisons and 
contrasts. While they are contempo- 
rary, portraying in many instances the 
same characters, they differ in tech- 
nique and in their approach toengraving 
as a medium. In Morin’s work one finds 
a more sympathetic and personal char- 
acterization. Nanteuil is more imper- 
sonal and unmodified. Both offer an 
insight into the characters of some of 
the most famous people in French his- 
tory during the reign of Louis XIII 
and Louis XIV. 

Jean Morin was one of the most indi- 
vidual of these portrait engravers in 
stylistic rendering and in technique. He 
was a pupil of Philippe de Champaigne, 
and many of his plates are engraved 
after the canvases of that artist. Al- 
though he was a reproductive engraver 
his plates give the impression of 
original work. His Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
for example, seems to be as much his 
own creation as that of Van Dyck, who 
was responsible for its original expres- 
sion. Morin was indifferent to the idea 
of virtuosity in technique, yet his pro- 
cess was unique. Through acombination 
of etching arfd engraving he achieves a 
subtlety of tone and mellowness of ex- 
pression that brings out character and 
personality with understanding and 
sympathy. The modeling of his faces is 
accomplished by short graver strokes or 
a rough stippling. He also used the 
burin for the most part in working upon 
the frame. His etched backgrounds of 
long parallel lines, crosshatched, have 
depth and a certain richness not ob- 
tainable by the engraved line. An excel- 
lent example of his work is the portrait 
of the famous printer Antonius Vitré, 
almost velvety in tone and sympatheti- 
cally penetrating in characterization. 

Morin helped to lay the foundation 
for the French school of engravers, but 
it was Robert Nanteuil who brought it 
to its fullest expression and set a stand- 
ard difficult to maintain. Contrary to 
Morin, much of whose technique he 
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LOUIS XIV 
King of France 
Robert Nanteuil 


Line Engraving by 


absorbed, he did many of his portraits 
from life, and comparatively few of his 
engravings are after the designs of other 
artists. His technique is a combination 
of the open linear style of Claude Mel- 
lan and the more tonal effects of Morin’s 
etchings. He was born in Rheims about 
1623 and was educated to be a lawyer. 
At an early age, however, his interest 
and ability in drawing supplanted any 
other inclinations and he learned the 
art of engraving from a local engraver. 
In 1¢: he went to Paris and almost 
immediately became the foremost en- 
graver of portraits there. He enjoyed 
the patronage of the king and important 
officials of state, but most of his sitters 
came from the upper middle class of 
lawyers, clergy, and men of letters, a 
group with whom he seemed most 
congenial. Altogether he engraved more 
than two hundred portraits including 
Cardinal Richelieu, Mazarin, Cardinal 
de Retz, Colbert, John Evelyn, Pompone 
de Belliévre, and 
Louis XIV. For each of his plates he 
received about four hundred dollars. 
Most of the important ones are to be 
seen in the exhibition. His portraits 
perfectly drawn are calculated and 


eleven versions of 
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studied, yet possessed of vitality. The 
frame in its perfected form as a part of 
the design of the portrait is his con- 
tribution and gives to the engraving a 
decorative quality enhancing the force 
of the portrait itself. His great genius 
lies in his ability as an original artist, 
although he is probably more famous 
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for his brilliant mastery of the tech- 
nique of engraving. Certainly his work 
stands out as the finest accomplishment 
in the field of portrait engraving. 

The Carnegie Institute is forrunate in 
having such an excellent representation 
of this important field of prints in its 
permanent collection. 


BEAUTIFUL GEM MINERALS 


By Davin M. SEAMAN 
Assistant Curator of Minerals, Carnegie Museum 


ems have had a 
G universal ap- 
peal to the people 
of all races and 
places from the 
most ancient times 
to the present. We 
have only to turn 
toou: Bibles to read 
of the precious 
stones used to adorn 
the high priests of 
the temples and the 
governing officials 
of the past. 

Almost all coun- 
tries and nations 
have their govern- 
ment collections of 
precious stones: the 





British crown AMETHYST GEODE 

jewels, the treas- Uruguay, from which this very fine specimen came, is, together with Brazil, 

ures of the Union the source of the world’s most beautifully colored amethysts. ‘‘Geode’’ is the 
geologist’s name for a cavity in a concretion lined with crystals. This speci- 


of Socialist Sovier “0°#NT* | 
Republics, the col- of Mrs. 
lections of our own 
National Museum, for example. Many 
of the finest gems of the world today are 
owned by the princes of India. Wars 
have been fought simply because of 
man’s greed for famed precious stones. 
During the First World War many of 
the refugees escaped from Europe carry- 
ing only their gems, which, with high 
intrinsic value in very small bulk, could 
be easily hidden. Sale of the gems in this 
country enabled the refugees to live 
until they could find work. There is no 


a foot in diameter 
George Lauder to the Carnegie Museum in 1912. 
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and valued at approximately $500, was the gift 


doubt that many of the refugees of 
World War II have also done this. 

Two new exhibits—Gem Minerals of 
the United States and Gem Minerals of 
the World—have been installed in the 
Hall of Mineralogy. 

A gem mineral is a mineral which, 
because of its pleasing color, durability, 
rarity, brilliance, or fire, can be fash- 
ioned into a gem stone, ornament, or 
be used for decorative purposes. Out of a 
total of twenty-one hundred known 





minerals, only slightly more than one 
hundred species have been thus used. 

Some seventy species of gem minerals 
have been found in the United States, 
many of which are in the new display. 
Of these perhaps the hiddenite and the 
benitoite may be considered distinctly 
American. The finest hiddenite, the 
emerald-green to yellow-green variety 
of spodumene, has been found at Hid- 
denite, North Carolina; while benitoite 
is known only from San Benito county, 
California. 

The New England states are par- 
ticularly noted for their gem minerals. 
Paris and Auburn, Maine, are the chief 
sources in this country of gem tourma- 
lines, and Auburn has yielded the finest 
royal purple apatites in the world. 
Beryl, topaz, amethyst, and tourmaline 
from other quarries in New England are 
on display. 

The quarries at Bedford, New York, 
are particularly noted for their rose 
quartz, smoky quartz crystals, and clear 
rock crystals. 

Formerly many large amethyst crystals 
were found in Chester and Delaware 
counties, Pennsylvania. 

North Carolina has produced many 
fine aquamarines and golden beryls, 
chiefly from the region around Burns- 
ville and Spruce Pine. Hiddenite has 
given up the finest emeralds in the 
United States. Many beautiful amethyst 
crystals as well as the finest large 
zircons in this country have been found 
near Statesville. 

Colorado has produced the finest 
amazonstone (green microcline) in the 
United States, from the vicinity of 
Florissant. Mt. Antero in Chaffe county 
is the country’s most noted aquamarine 
and phenakite locality. 

California is the far West's most 
noted gem-producing state. Blue and 
colorless topaz, aquamarine, golden and 
morganite beryl, colored tourmaline in 
profusion, rose quartz, and the finest 
kunzite are found, chiefly in San Diego 
county. 

Washington and Oregon have yielded 
a large number of agates of the thunder- 
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egg variety, while Wyoming has pro- 
duced most of the fine moss agates. 
Perhaps the finest rose quartz in America 
has come from near Custer, North Da- 
kota. Yogo Gulch, Montana, has 
yielded the finest cornflower blue sap- 
phires in the United States, if not in the 
world. All may be seen in the Museum 
exhibit. 

In the case showing Gem Minerals of 
the World a few of the world-famed 
localities are represented: fire opal from 
Quertero and turquoise from Los Ceril- 
los, Mexico; the new gem mineral 
Brazilianite, found in 1945 in the Con- 
selheira Pena district of Brazil; and also 
from Brazil, golden topaz from Villa 
Rica and chrysoberyl from Espirito 
Santos; lazurite from Chile. 

From the eastern hemisphere the dis- 
play includes sphene and cyanite from 
St. Gothard, Switzerland; epidote from 
Innsbruck; from Laurium, Greece, 
smithsonite; and axinite from Dau- 
phiny, France. A few specimens of 
aquamarine-blue topaz from the Ural 
Mountains in Russia, the finest in the 
world, are shown, and zircon from 
Miask, Siberia. A fine blue sapphire 
crystal from Ceylon is displayed; and 
crocidolite from Griqualand, diamonds 
from Kimberly, South Africa, and rutile 
in quartz from Madarascar are among 
the Gem Minerals of the World. 
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Stegesaurus, Tyrannosaurus Rex, and Tricera- 
tops have turned up in a fashionable new form 
women's lapel and men’s tie-clasp ee in gold 
plate on brass. Designed by Mrs. Alice Johnson, 
New York artist, from the originals in the Car- 
negie Museum, they are on sale at a local depart- 
ment store. 

“@ De 

Peat moss uncovered near Bridgeville last fall 
along with prehistoric mammoth bones has been 
demonstrated at the Phipps Conservatory to be 
particularly good for growing azaleas and ever- 
greens. The peat, like the bones, goes back 25,000 
years when the district was the old bed of a glacial 
lake covered with deep woods. Both are a unique 
find in this area. Although not a large quantity 
of the peat was discovered, it will be marketed by 
a local merchant, bearing a trade-mark designed 
by Mrs. Ruth Price of the Museum staff, showing 
a huge ‘‘Mastodon Pete.”’ 
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HE Hall of North American Mam- 
mals in the Museum has received 
this past month still another very 
generous gift of $5,000 from Richard K. 
Mellon, which brings his support of this 
interesting project since 1942 to a total 
of $20,450. 

Three large exhibits form the nucleus 
of this Hall; a number of mammal 
groups already on display in the Mu- 
seum will be moved into the Hall, and 
other new ones that will be assembled 
on future field trips will be added. 

The handsome pair of Mountain 
Caribou taken by Lawrence C. Woods, 
Jr., now mounted in their colorful 
native setting, the Rocky Mountains of 
British Columbia, were put on display 
for the public in the Hall beginning 
Sunday afternoon, April 20, The caribou 
were taken in 1941 on an expedition 
headed by J. Kenneth Doutt, and have 
been mounted by Harold J. Clement. 
The setting is designed and prepared by 
Ottmar F. and Hanne Von Fuchrer. 

The two other displays that comprise 
this beginning of the Hall of North 
American Mammals are the Atlantic 
Walrus and the Barren-Ground Caribou. 
The Atlantic Walrus were taken on the 
South Sleeper Islands in Hudson Bay 
in 1938 by Mr. Woods and Paul C. 
Hunt. The exhibit was prepared by Mr. 
Clement and Mr. and Mrs. Von Fuehrer. 
The Barren-Ground Caribou came from 
Southampton Island in Hudson Bay, 
taken by George M. Sutton on a 1929 
field trip sponsored by John B. Semple. 
The taxidermy is by Remi H. Santens 
and the snowy setting by the Von 
Fuehrers. 

John B. Semple has this past month 
given $200 to cover a part of the clerical 
work involved in the preparation of 
W. E. Clyde Todd’s study of the bird 
life of Labrador. Mr. Todd, now curator 
emeritus of ornithology of the Museum 
and author of Birds of Western Pennsyl- 
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vania, has been collecting data on the 
avifauna of the Labrador peninsula dur- 
ing seventeen expeditions sent to that 
section by the Carnegie Museum. 

Frank W. Preston, of Butler, has con- 
tributed $50 for the use of the Museum. 

A gift of $80 has been made by 
a group of high school librarians to the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for pur- 
chase of books in memory of the late 
Caroline Wakefield. Miss Wakefield 
was the librarian at South Hills High 
School from 1925-46. 

Continuing the list of contributors to 
the David H. Light Memorial Fund of 
the Music Division of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh: Mrs. Bernard P. 
Byrgerson, Mrs. Alice Challener, Ugo 
Chelli, Harold Chernoff, Jane Chess, 
Mrs. D. M. Clemson, Lucio E. Coccia, 
Jacob Davis, Alfred L. Demmler, Oscar 
W. Demmler, Mrs. W. C. Dierks, Mary 
E. Douthat, J. E. Eckstein, Esther H. 
Elias, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Evanson, and 
Isidor Featherman. 

A bequest of $5,000 from the estate 
of Louis C. Bihler has been received by 
Carnegie Institute of Technology for 
general endowment. 

The Norman Apell Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund, designated for the Drama 
Department of Carnegie Tech, has 
grown to $3,200. Each week Harold J. 
Apell sends a $25 government bond for 
the Fund, in loving memory of his son 
Sergeant Norman Apell, who was 
wounded in action in France on August 
28, 1944, and died a short time later. 
Norman had completed three years in 
the Drama School when he enlisted in 
the Reserves and would have graduated 
in 1944. The Fund was instituted by a 
group of friends with an initial gift of 
$1,280, and other friends have since 
contributed. 

Smaller gifts for Tech, less than $100 
each, during the past three months have 
totaled $440. 
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) 1936 there lived in Manhattan, just 
around the corner from Columbia 
University, an elderly gentleman named 
Martin Vanderhof, who sheltered in his 
comfortable home his middle-aged 
daughter and her family. Thirty-five 
years earlier this Vanderhof had started 
up to his othce in the elevator, come 
right down again, and walked out of 
the building never to return. His busi- 
ness did not allow him sufficient time, 
he said, to do the things he liked, and 
so ever since he had just co!’ ected snakes 
and stamps, played darts, and gone to 
circuses and Commencement exercises. 
His daughter Penelope married a man 
named Paul Sycamore, who devoted 
himself to playing with Erector sets 
and manufacturing fireworks in the 
basement. Penelope herself dabbled in 
painting, but when a typewriter was 
delivered to the house by misktake she 
turned the incident to account by decid- 
ing to become a dramatist, and spent 
the leisure moments of eight years con- 
cocting plays with titles such as Sex 
Takes a Holiday. (The first two of those 
years, however, do not count, since in 
them she was learning to type.) Essie, 
the elder daughter, a student of ballet 
with enormous enthusiasm but no 
talent, married a pleasant young fellow 
named Ed, who had come to dinner once 
and just stayed. Alice, the younger 
daughter, was so un-Sycamorian as to 
fill the position of secretary in a Wall 
Street office, but this lapse from ec- 
centricity was compensated for by the 
remaining members of the household— 
Mr. De Pinna, who had come one day 
in 1928 to deliver the ice and had never 
left, and Rheba, the colored maid, and 
her dusky friend Donald, a devoted 
couple whose mutual affection was not 
lessened by the unimportant fact that 
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Head, Department of English, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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they had never married despite the pass- 
ing of a good many years. 

That these charming if somewhat un- 
conventional people did exist we have 
the word of Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman, who discovered them and put 
them into a play called You Can't Take 
It With You. This farce has the distinc- 
tion of being perhaps the only play 
ever written for which the authors en- 
gaged a cast before writing a line. One 
can readily see how this came about. 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Kaufman first found 
their characters—whether in New York 
or, as some unbelievers have darkly 
hinted, in the recesses of the drama- 
tists’ own fertile minds—and next chose 
the players best fitted to bring those 
characters on the stage; only then did 
they set about the task of providing 
dialogue. To timid souls it seems a 
risky business, but the distinguished 
success which the play achieved on 
Broadway and the frequency of sub- 
sequent revivals have long since justi- 
fied the playwrights’ self-confidence. 
Still, it is of some comfort to lesser 
mortals to learn that the astute Mr. 
Hart and Mr. Kaufman almost com- 
mitted the egregious error of dubbing 
their product with the title Grandpa's 
Other Snake. 

The Carnegie Tech production of 
You Can't Take It With You directed by 
Talbot Pearson and Lawrence Carra 
deserves, I feel confident, a high rank 
among the innumerable performances of 
this hilarious comedy which have been 
presented within the last decade. The 
characters were warmly and lovingly 
portrayed, and even the most minor 
roles were marked by the meticulous 
study and keen understanding which 
Tech audiences have come to expect. It 
is true that on the opening night the 
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STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE 
timing was slow, with the result that 
certain speeches which should have 
brought laughter fell a little flat; but by 
the second performance this weakness 
had been largely eliminated, and the 
infectious gaiety of life in the Vander- 
hof-Sycamore household leaped the 
footlights and permeated every corner 
of the theatre. The setting designed by 
John Dreier was a delight, and the stage 
manager and his assistants deserve a 
salute for their ingenuity in assembling 
the countless properties and for the 
efficiency with which they handled such 
dificult problems as Grandpa’ s hungry 
snakes and the picture which falls to the 
floor each time an explosion from the 
basement fireworks plant rocks the 
walls. The sound effects were so im- 
portant and so effectively produced as 
almost to deserve a special curtain call. 
As for the stage-struck kitten which 
Penny uses for a paperweight and which 
at the second performance tried to steal 
the opening scene and was punished for 
its vanity by almost being liquidated by 
the falling picture, well, the incident 
just goes to show how animals are sub- 
ject to the same spotlight-fever that 
seizes human beings when we get on a 
stage—or behind a lectern. 

Grandpa, the eccentric old philoso- 
pher who presides with equanimity over 
the mildly insane household, received a 
sympathetic and lifelike interpretation 


FROM 


“YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU” 

in both casts. The actors seemed a little 
too passive, but both achieved the 
mellowness and the combination of 
childlike simplicity and shrewd re- 
sourcefulness which make Grandpa such 
a delightful character. Though no one 
else can be expected to play Penny as 
well as she was played on Broadway 
by Josephine Hull, the young actresses 
who shared the role made it very funny, 

particularly in the scene in which young 
Tony Kirby and his parents come to 
dinner on the wrong evening, and re- 
sourceful Penny undertakes to relieve 

the awkwardness by organizing an ill- 
fated parlor game. Essie was played in 
the first cast by an actress who gave an 
amusing and skillful exhibition of 
ballet routines as she represented Essie’s 
absolutely tireless performance of prac- 
tice steps, while the second Essie had 
precisely the slight build and ‘curious 
air of the pixie about her’’ which the 
dramatists specify. Paul Sycamore was 
played without a trace of burlesque, and 
the result was a pleasant and touching 
performance. By the end of the evening 
Paul’s boyish enthusiasm for fire- 
crackers and Erector sets had come to 
seem just as natural and understandable 
as our own perhaps equally incongruous 
hobbies. Ed seemed to me much better 
than the professional actor whom I saw 
in the role ten years ago. His vacuous 
simplicity, his imperturbable good 
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nature, and his pathetic anxiety to do 
the right thing made him irresistible. 
Very nearly the most amusing char- 
acter in the Tech production was Boris 
Kolenkhov, the impulsive and vocifer- 
ous Russian who is paid to teach Essie 
dancing and who has succeeded in in- 
sinuating himself into the family circle 
to the extent of achieving a regular 
place at the dinner table. Particularly in 
the first cast his impressive physique, 
his booming voice, and his violence of 
expression made the are one 
to be long remembered. Mr. De Pinna, 
that gentle-mannered refugee from the 
tumuitous world which lurks outside 
the Vanderhof door, accepts his place 
as a member of the household with a 
calm sense of belonging which most of 
us might envy. He too was played with- 
out burlesque—played exactly as Mr. 
De Pinna would appear in real life if 
there could be such a person as Mr. De 
Pinna! Theconversation between Donald 
and Grandpa concerning Donald's re- 
lief check is written with a master 
touch, and the players made the most 
of this bit of dialogue in both casts. I 
feel, however, that the scene in which 
Donald in his nightshirt breaks in upon 
Tony and Alice would have been 
funnier if he had showed no embarrass- 
ment but had simply engaged the young 
folks in his conception of polite con- 
versation without the slightest sense of 
the awkwardness of the situation. 

The young lovers were appealingly 
portrayed. The stuffy and disapproving 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirby were excellent, and 
the quarrel which develops out of Mrs. 
Kirby's unfortunate answers in Penny's 
parlor game was a high spot. The brief 
appearance of Kolenkhov's friend, the 
Grand Duchess Olga Katrina, was an- 
other memorable scene. 

Throughout the performance there 
was abundant evidence of skillful di- 
rection in the handling of the many 
characters who have to stand about for 
long periods with little or nothing to 
say. The bits of stage business assigned 
to Grandpa, for instance, and Penny 
and Ed and Essie, gave the scenes a live 
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and natural quality without diverting 
attention from the dialogue. And there 
were countless minor touches which 
added gaiety: Mr. De Pinna’s eagerness 
to be introduced to Tony, and the 
elaborate bow which he makes to the 
Grand Duchess and from which he has to 
be rescued; Grandpa's successful strug- 
gle against the temptation to launch a 
dart at the perfect target provided by a 
kindly fate; the hair-trigger timing of 
the exit of Tony into the kitchen and 
the all but simultaneous entry of the 
angry Alice; Donald's dash through the 
crowded living room on his way to the 
delicatessen; the exasperation and ulti- 
mate rage of the tax-collector who 
makes no headway whatever with 
Grandpa. 

It is impolite to inquire into the 
finances of other families than one’s 
own, but since most of those who saw 
You Can't Take It With You at Tech were 
at that very moment wrestling with 
income-tax returns, it was only natural 
to speculate upon the financial structure 
of the House of Vanderhof, particu- 
larly in terms of 1947 living costs. Let's 
see. Grandpa's property brings him in 
between $3,000 and $4,000 a year. One 
cannot have sufficient faith in the sales- 
manship and business acumen of Paul 
and Mr. De Pinna to believe that they 
make more from the sale of fireworks 
than they spend for raw materials and 
loss in explosions. Ed's income for the 
previous year was exactly $28.50. 
Though Donald's services, such as they 
are, may be assumed to be gratuitous, 
Rheba must be paid something. Alice 
earns a salary, but her way of dressing 
indicates at once that she is the type of 
girl who wins the disapproval of my 
Aunt Prudence for ‘‘putting every cent 
she makes on her back.’’ There are nine 
mouths to feed, not counting Mr. 
Kolenkhov. Hmm. Though Grandpa 
vowed that he was going to hang on to 
be a hundred, it is clear that even if the 
Vanderhof-Sycamores did live around 
the corner from Columbia University 
in 1936 they do not live there any more. 
They have starved to death. 
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ANIMAL TALES: AN ANTHOLOGY OF ANIMAL LITERATURE OF ALL COUNTRIES By Ivan 
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AVING Just returned from the south- 
H ern Blue Ridge, where fifteenth- 
century carols may still be heard and 
sixteenth-century patterns are still be- 
ing woven, to find my desk calendar 
crammed with pressing engagements 
concerned with matters that will be 
forgotten in far less than a decade, I 
find myself wondering if the haste that 
gives rise toanthologies is worth-while. 
So long as we live jitterbug existences, 
however, anthologies are worth-while, 
for they serve as convenient introduc- 
tions to the literature of specific fields. 
Good anthologies offer great variety to 
suit various tastes and act as stimulants 
to whet the appetite for more extended 
literary feasting. 

Sanderson Bie notable geo- 
graphic diversity, for the thirty-one 
animal tales that he has selected repre- 
sent as many different geographic areas 
and take the reader upon a zoological 
world tour. It is, furthermore, a well- 
conducted tour, for Sanderson con- 
tributes a prologue to each tale in which 
he describes the plants, animals, and 
environmental features of the locale. 
He provides, also, an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of each author quoted 
and a charming portrait of each of the 
thirty-one principal animals discussed. 
His brush paintings of the animals and 
his equally vivid word paintings of 
their homelands make this anthology a 
useful introduction toanimal geography. 

In selecting an animal tale char- 
acteristic of each area, Sanderson does 
not restrict himself to sedate, factual 
natural history but includes the fanciful 
and humorous as well, in accordance 


with an eight-category classification of 


his own contriving. Portions of this, 
such as the distinction between scien- 
tific observations and natural history, | 
find somewhat labored, but the variety 
of literary form encompassed is un- 
deniably enjoyable. The first tale, from 
the vast forests of the fabled Guinea 
Coast that harbor ‘‘toothless anteaters 
with scales, antelopes tinier than ter- 
riers, giant pythons as thick as trees, 
tiny blind snakes smaller than earth- 
worms, and earthworms bigger than 
snakes,’’ is a fine Assumbo legend. 
The second tale, also, that of a Maure- 
tanian fennec, or desert fox, is ‘‘im- 
possible fantastic fiction,’’ but a good 
yarn under any label. The third is 
descriptive natural history, patient 
Fabre’s nocturnal prying into the marital 
affairs of the scorpion, an old inhabitant 
still persisting in the long-settled 
Mediterranean basin. Temperate 
Europe is represented by Bambi, be- 
ees. of young and old. For his in- 
dustrialized, faunally poor homeland, 
Sanderson draws upon a Victorian epic, 
and explains, ‘without the slightest 
desire to imply in any way the modern 
connotation placed upon this animal's 
name, it may be stated that the Rat, 
when known as Francis Buckland knew 
him, exemplifies many of the greater 
and more lasting, if not the finer, 
qualities of man and of the British in 
particular—tenaciousness in the face of 
adversity, organization without plan, 
staunch familial cohesion, a sense of 
justice tempered with a hard, practical 
core of steel, and many other empire- 
building qualities that it might perhaps 
be more tactful not to itemize.” 
Northern Central America was the 
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home of the Aztecs, “‘who gave us 
Xoctlotls or cocktails,” had refrigera- 
tors, skilled astronomers, and mag- 
nificent zoos. These last, although 
sponsored by all-powerful emperors, 
never harbored the rare and sacred 
“Quetzal, a strange, unearthly-looking 
bird with a breast of flame and a body 
of the vividest green ending in two im- 
mensely long tail-feathers of an iri- 
descence that defies description."’ It is 
wholly proper, therefore, that the animal 
tale for northern Central Americashould 
be the von Hagens’ fine children’s story 
of a successful quest for the quetzal, the 
present national emblem of Guatemala. 

The three-foot-high vicufia, ‘‘the 
smallest and most graceful’’ of the 
South American camels, dignified 
wearer of ‘‘an apron of mist-fine fleece 
between its fore-legs,’’ shared the high, 
bleak, wind-swept Andean puna, or 
high plateau, with the mighty Incas. 
Designated a royal creature and 
rigidly protected by the Inca monarchs, 
it was ruthlessly slaughtered by the 
Spaniards, and it is now stringently 
protected once again and the sale of its 
fleece, source of the world’s finest fabric, 
carefully regulated. The story of the 
vicufia is told not by a Peruvian scien- 
tist but by a New York executive, 
Sylvan I. Stroock, who has compiled 
excellent booklets about the animals 
that provide the raw materials for the 
fabrics his firm markets. 

With normal human logic, my sespect 
for Sanderson's perspicacity increased 
on finding that he shared my high 
opinion of Arthur Weigall’s Laura Was 
My Camel, which he advises against 
reading ‘‘while lying on your back, for 
you are more prone to hysterics in that 
position.’” Laura, ‘‘a girl camel with 
corns, bad breath, and a sad heart,’’ has 
always been my favorite, but Sanderson 
reluctantly chooses to reprint the do- 
ings of Basta, the Holy Cat of Bubastis, 
to represent Egypt, for, as he says, she 
“is of the oldest lineage and besides she 
is holy and her ancestors are mum- 
mified—and who ever heard of a mum- 
mified camel?”’ 


I offer no criticism of Sanderson's 
selections for he established his criteria 
and hewed to them. He snubbed some 
of my favorite authors, but he intro- 
duced me to others whom I enjoyed 
meeting. In some instances we agree 
upon author and volume but not on 
exact excerpt, an added reason why 
anthologies should be used as an intro- 
duction to literature rather than as a 
short-cut to knowledge. One real weak- 
ness of this book is that Sanderson has 
not fulfilled the editorial responsibility 
of pointing out mistakes of fact in the 
selections quoted, such as Alden Steven's 
repetition of the old error that lion 
cubs are born with their eyes open. An 
occasional error can be blamed only 
upon the editor himself. The Antarctic 
continent is of growing importance, but 
it has not grown in size sufficiently to 
validate Sanderson's claim that it is 
‘the third largest continent.”’ 

Once again I despair of reviewing an 
anthology adequately. I have referred 
briefly to only eight of the thirty-one 
selections; others are equally meritori- 
ous, equally entertaining. No matter 
how crowded your days, you may step 
upon Sanderson's magic carpet and be 
transported to viscacha villages in the 
Argentine pampas with W. H. Hudson, 
or to the submerged bathysphere to 
peer at weird fish with William Beebe. 
You may even learn how to deport 
yourself in situations that fast travel 
is thrusting upon us. ‘If a man meets a 
lion unexpectedly face to face on a path, 
no altercation will take place provided 
the man immediately conceives an all- 
consuming interest in the birds in the 
nearby trees or in some imagined object 
beside the trail. His maned majesty will 
watch intently for some time and then 
also develop an unexpected concern for 
some quite irrelevant thing. When he ts 
sure that his two-legged encounterer is 
not eyeing him, he will quietly turn 
about and wander off, his wandering 
gradually gaining momentum until, 
when he is out of sight and his face and 
dignity have been saved, he will streak 
for the horizon.”’ 
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INCIDENTALLY 


“We not only learned a lot, but we really en- 
ioved ourselves too,’’ is the compliment coming to 
Amelia Wheeler, docent in the Department of Fine 
Arts, from a young Linden School visitor. ‘I want 
to thank you again for the wonderful time we had 
at Carnegie Institute."’ 

It is hoped that this dual experience was shared 
by the other 95, 801 grownups and youngsters who 
visited the building last month. Not that this was 
an unprecedented attendance mark but, encouraged 
by bright, windy week ends, the sightseeing 
crowds added up to a busy April. 

“«« De 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra has been 
donating all recordings made by the Orchestra 
to the David H. Light Memorial Collection of the 
Music Division, Carnegie Library. The most re- 
cent additions to the collection include Brahms’ 
Piano Concerto No. 1, Falla’s El Amor Brujo, and 
Moussorgsky's Night on Bald Mountain. 

Individuals or groups may listen to records in 
the David Light listening room daily from 1:00 
to 10:00 p.m.,and Sundays from 2:00 to 6:00 p.m. 

“<¢ D 

A vocational conference will be conducted at the 
Lawrenceville Branch of Carnegie Library on May 
7. Library staff members and community leaders 
will speak and answer questions on occupational 
opportunities in their respective fields. A book 


list of ‘‘Jobs’’ will be distributed. 
« D 
Paintings by Dr. Andrey Avinoff, director 


emeritus of the Museum, are being given public 
showing this spring. His sixty-five plates of hybrid 
orchids of the Cattleya group will be exhibited 
at the May 10-11 meeting of the American Orchid 
Society in New York City. From June 2-21 his 
flower paintings will be shown at Knoedler’s 
Gallery, in New York, and four of these will be 
reproduced in color in House and Garden for Junc. 

The University of Pittsburgh Press announces 
publication of a new volume, Nationality Rooms of 
the University of Pittsburgh, containing seventeen 
water colors and forty-six pages of crayon draw- 
ings by Dr. Avinoff. 

“GD 

Moonlight by Ralph A. Blakelock, from the 
permanent collection of the Department of Fine 
Arts, has been lent to the Whitney Museum of 
American Art in New York City for a Blakelock 
Centennial Exhibition, April 22 to May 29. 

“<@ De 

Children’s and school librarians of this section 
attended the Spring Book Festival sponsored by 
Boys and Girls Department of the Library on 
May 2. Ralph Munn, Virginia Chase, Laura E. 
Cathon, and Roberta Lee were speakers. Original 
illustrations for Elva §. Smith's most recent books 
were on display. 


The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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Yale, Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*Joun F. Casey 
Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 
nance, Advisory. 


Georce H. Capp 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh, Museum. 


*Watrer R. DemMMLeR 
City Council. Library, Museum, Tech. 


Rosert E. Donerty 
University of Illinois. President, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech, Art. 


*Joun T. Durr, Jr. 


Law School University 


of Pittsburgh. 
Council. Museum. 


City 
Howarp N. Eavenson 


Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, 
Tech, Art, Advisory. 


*WiLtiaAM Frew 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburzh. 
Trustee, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


*THomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. Heinz II 
Yale. President, H. ]. Heinz Company. Museum, 


Pension. 


Roy A. Hunt 


Yale. President, Aluminum Company of America. 
Art, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*Tuomas E. KILGALLEN 


Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 


*H. B. Kirkpatrick 
University of Illinois. President, 


Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Library. 


Joxun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Chairman of ¥ 
Board, Allegheny County Sanitary Auth 
Tech, Music Hall. 

*Davip L. Lawrence 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Art. 


*Epwarp J. LeonarD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


Ricwarp K. MeLLton 
Princeton. Chairman of the Board, 


Mellon 


National Bank and Trust Company. Museum, J 


Advisory. 

*W.L. MeLtton 
Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Museum. 

*WitiiaM S. MoorHeaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead ¢ Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Audite 
ing. 

Aucustus K. OLIvER 
Yale. Art, Pension, Tech, Advisory. 


*Tuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company. Art, Tech, Finamee, 
Advisory. 


Joun Lester Perry 
Assistant to the President, United States Steel 
Corporation. Music Hall. 


James “. Rea 
P .«eton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 


Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 
Finance. 


*Witc1aM M. Rosinson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Reed, Smith, Shaw (” McClay. Finance. 


Cuar.es J. RosENBLOOM 


Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Art. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 


Joun B. SemMpte 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1am Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 

WicuiaM P. WitrHerow 


Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


*A. L. Wotx 
Columbia University. Law School University of 
Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library, 
Advisory. 


Lawrence C. Woops, Jr. 
Princeton. Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of United States. Museum. 
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